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EDITORIAL 


On thousands of miles of battle front men grapple in the living 
death of mechanized war. Planes roar over cities hundreds of miles 
from the battle lines dropping death from the skies. The sea lanes 
bristle with battleships in convoy, zooming bombers above, and 
menacing submarines beneath. Fifteen nations have been swal- 
lowed in the Gargantuan maw of the Nazis’ unsatiable greed. 

Two and one-half million men in the United States are now 
under arms; fifteen million are employed in defense industries; 
new cities spring up overnight and a five-acre industrial plant is 
erected and under production in fifty days; expenditures for na- 
tional defense exceed sixty-one billion dollars in passed and pending 
legislation on August 15—almost twice the total cost of World 
War I. And we are told this is only a beginning! The peak of pro- 
duction is expected to be reached by October 1942. 

Never before in all its history has the world faced such chaos and 
destruction. Never before has the United States been faced with a 
problem of such magnitude or of such import for the future of man- 
kind. It is a twofold problem: to meet immediate defense needs and 
to plan constructively now for the future which lies beyond the pres- 
ent period of the emergency and of war. 


Copyright 1941 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 
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Here is a challenge to education more real and more vital in its 
consequences than it has ever been called upon to face. To fail now 
is to jeopardize not only our own security but the very preservation 
of democracy. But education will not fail to meet this twofold 
challenge. 

Already it has reévaluated its materials of instruction, its pro- 
grams of study, and its methods of procedure to seek more con- 
sciously and more directly to develop an abiding conviction in 
democracy and to give skilled and professional training essential 
to both military and industrial defense. It has forsaken its all too 
frequent position of community isolation and has become an inte- 
gral part of community life, seeking to serve old and young alike in 
close codperation with all other community agencies. Its vast physi- 
cal resources have been made available to the new population mov- 
ing into industrial defense communities and to men in uniform. Its 
gymnasiums, playgrounds, and libraries provide recreational facili- 
ties; its shops are open twenty-four hours a day to give trade and 
semiprofessional training for specific defense needs; its laboratories 
are utilized for research under the direction of the National Defense 
‘Research Committee. 

The first need for personnel was for semiskilled and skilled labor. 
The speeding up of production created a need on the higher levels 
of technical and professional skill—engineers, doctors, chemists, 
and others. The unprecedented demand for raw and fabricated ma- 
terials affected civilian production and there is now a demand for 
economists. The first step in the conservation of social values has 
been taken but, as social needs intensify and also in the period of 
reconstruction, there will be a crying need for men and women 
trained in the field of the social sciences. 

Yet these changes are also only a beginning. Further changes will 
be necessary to meet new and unpredictable defense needs. Delays 
will be costly; flexibility to meet emergent demands is imperative. 
But even in the meeting of these immediate needs, education 
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must also look to the future and begin now to plan for that future 
of peace and reconstruction. 

The President pointed the way in the eight-point program drawn 
up at the meeting at sea with Prime Minister Churchill. 

Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security Agency, em- 
phasized this same look to the future at a recent conference of gov- 
ernmental defense agencies and college and university presidents 
called by the Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. 

“The post-emergency period is something our own people should 
be thinking about. Too many are concerned only with the price of 
a particular commodity which they happen to handle today, with- 
out realizing what effect that might have upon our economic struc- 
tures after the emergency is over. I consider this one of the most 
important things for education and for public discussion even now.” 

Educational organizations and institutions are only now begin- 
ning to grapple with the problem of planning for the postemer- 
gency period. The American Public Welfare Association has an 
observer in Great Britain who is devoting part of his time to con- 
ferences on postwar planning. The Association of American Col- 
leges has appointed a committee to study the problems that will face 
America and the world and the responsibility and opportunity 
of American colleges in economic, social, and political reconstruc- 
tion and the formulation of a program that will ensure the future 
peace of the world. Other national organizations and individual 
institutions have appointed similar committees. 

The United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction 
was organized a little over a year ago and has sought to be the me- 
dium for stimulating and developing a program for reconstruction 
after the emergency. 

Beginning with this issue, THE JouRNAL will inaugurate a series 
of special issues devoted to this twofold problem of education and 
defense: meeting immediate defense needs and constructive plan- 
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ning for the future. The articles in this issue indicate the importance 
of educational readjustment. They also emphasize the necessity for 
immediate action on the part of educators and others if education is 
to perform its essential function in a postwar world of chaos and 
confusion. 

Articles will be contributed by leading educators, government 
officials, and prominent laymen and will present, in both theory 
and practice, the efforts of education to meet this challenge. One 
article in each issue will be prepared by the United States Commit- 
tee on Educational Reconstruction for which THE JourNat will be 
the official medium of publication. The year’s special numbers 


will be: 


November —The T VA—A Planned Pattern for Living 
December — Civilian Morale 

January —Women in National Defense 

February —The School as a Defense Agency 

March — Private Organizations in National Defense 
April— Boom Towns of Defense 

May— Social Impact of Military Defense 


Humbly and sincerely, with the aim of service only, THE JouRNAL 
oF EpucaTiona Sociotocy will seek to voice leadership in this field 
and to carry to the educators and the laymen of the nation the best 
thought and practice to meet the present and emergent problems 
of immediate defense needs and postwar problems of reconstruc- 
tion in a world at peace. 

Francis J. BRown 








SOCIAL SERVICES AND DEFENSE 


PAUL V. MCNUTT 


Nearly two years ago when the defense program got under way 
there were many who saw in it the end of social services. The cry 
was for more tanks, more planes, more guns, a two-ocean navy. 
Money, we were told, could no longer be spent on the affairs of 
peace. Social security must go overboard. Public health and child 
welfare, education and recreation must be curtailed. 

These arguments were presented by many sincere and earnest 
men and women. They were presented also by people who had 
never really believed in the social responsibility of government at 
all; these saw in the defense program a heaven-sent political oppor- 
tunity to return to a laissez-faire utopia which they regarded as 
fundamental. 

There is little need for heat in reviewing this issue. Events in 
America and abroad have written the decision indelibly into our 
history. In the nations at war and in America we are finding through 
practical experience the things a nation needs when it is under stress 
—and the things it does not need. And that record shows the impor- 
tance of social services. 

Let us not declare that need for social services on faith. Let us not 
accept them in a spirit of social idealism which is allegedly a charac- 
teristic of educators. Let us look at the record. 

Look, for example, at Great Britain today. Great Britain a year 
ago lacked tanks, and planes, and guns. It lacked even an army as 
thoroughly trained and numerically as strong as that of its foe across 
the channel. But Britain stood fast. Coventry might be razed, Lon- 
don burned. The spires and towers of Christopher Wren might be 
turned to rubble. But Britons, in the consciousness of a great tradi- 
tion, never wavered in their courage or their determination. 

Across the channel from Britain was France. France had the 
mightiest army in Europe—on paper; well-drilled, rigorously dis- 
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ciplined, superbly equipped, standing behind the bulwark of a 


defensive line which every aging general could prove to be impreg- 
nable. Yet this army was routed. As Bill Shirer points out in his 
vivid Berlin Diary, it never even stiffened enough to join battle with 
the enemy. The spires of Paris, the houses of Faubourg-St.-Germain, 
the smoking chimneys of Lille stood unmolested. But France fell. 

For the British a London reduced to dust could live. Though un- 
scarred, the Paris of Laval and Darlan is a lifeless corpse. 

Britain today is not the doubtfully equipped and unarmed nation 
it was a year and a half ago. We know the quality of its planes; we 
know their vastly increasing numbers. We know the growing nu- 
merical adequacy of its tanks and other armaments. Its armies are 
no longer regiments of raw young men from the fields and factories, 
the schools and dry-goods counters of the British empire. They are 
seasoned, well-trained troops, the equal of any in Europe. 

But we watch not merely material gains. When we today watch 
the nations at war, we look to the people. We watch for the contin- 
ued belief of the men and women of Great Britain in their national 
destiny. And what we saw in France, as Bill Shirer so ably reported, 
was a complete lapse of that resolute quality—a story of the disinte- 
gration of the national being of France. 

As we estimate the timing of our ultimate victory we do not 
measure Nazi reserves of military equipment; we know the Nazis 
have considerable reserves. We look rather for the signs of dissatis- 
faction in Germany. We hopefully seek the evidence of a resurgence 
of the spirit of liberty and democracy that nearly a hundred years 
ago in another time of tyranny sent the “Forty-eighters” across the 
seas to America. 

In the conquered countries we watch progress of the “V” cam- 
paign. Tales of social sabotage and Nazi persecutions tell us of a 
spirit that is still alive in the conquered countries and which may 
some day turn more than half the population of Europe into an 
anti-Nazi fifth column which will accomplish its vital part in vic- 
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tory. Even beneath the veil of secrecy and censorship we can learn 
from this evidence that the common men and women of Europe 
are not accepting Hitler’s ersatz new order; they are nurturing old 
ideals, retaining confidence in a rebirth of their own independent 
destinies. 

To the tired liberal of the postwar years these comments may 
constitute what he would contemptuously label “Fourth of July 
oratory.” Because the faith of men in 1917-1918 exceeded their 
accomplishments thereafter, because “man’s reach exceeds his 
grasp,” these critics denied the validity and vitality of patriotism 
itself. Only in France did this state of mind become sufficiently 
dominant to destroy the coherence of the national being. 

It seems worth while, however, to reéxamine the social structure 
of our society in this time of defense and to ask ourselves whether 
the strong fabric of British resistance may not have roots in the social 
policies of Britain at war and in the way of life that the little nations 
have tried to carve out for themselves. That examination comes 
close to the fundamental problem of the future of America’s social 
services. It vitally concerns the educator who must bring to the 
student a history of events and draw from that history whatever 
guides it may hold for meeting the social problems of tomorrow. 

We find, for example, that Britain’s strength was not derived 
merely from oratory and a parade of historical mottoes. Had it 
gone no further than that, the physical fate of a historic cathedral 
would have loomed larger than the ultimate triumph of Britain’s 
arms. No, British tenacity is deeply rooted in the continued ability 
of British people to live effective—even though not quite customary 
—lives. That is why we watch the food and supply, watch the dis- 
ease rate, study the things that wives say to their husbands in the 
military services, and the things that parents write and say to their 
children evacuated to countries overseas. 

In these we find a fundamental pattern of family loyalty and 
family unity. Men’s lives must make sense for their wives and chil- 
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dren. There must be confidence that the present is under control if 
men are to believe the future will be mastered. 

It is the social services of Britain which must be depended upon 
to maintain the possibility of effective community life. Just as trans- 
portation and munitions and fuel are essential, so is it essential that 
there be adequate provision for families made homeless, adequate 
reserve supplies of clothing and food, adequate facilities for that 
recreation and release which becomes doubly vital in a time of 
tension. 

Finding that these things were important Britain acted construc- 
tively to ensure their availability. Nothing was left to accident. 
Social measures—measures designed to ensure the security of British 
families—were not thrown overboard; they were extended. A Per- 
sonal Injuries Act was passed which paid benefit to civilian defense 
volunteers and to all gainfully employed injured by enemy action. 
After ten months of experiment Britain in July of 1940 revised the 
scale of these benefits upward. Disablement pensions are provided. 
Survivorship benefits not dissimilar to those in our own Social Secu- 
rity program are paid to widows, children, dependent parents, and 
even to dependent brothers and sisters. The machinery of British 
health protection has constituted a solid organization through which 
to administer protection for the families of men mobilized in the 
military and in the civilian services. Unemployment compensation, 
unemployment assistance, and workmen’s compensation benefits 
have been increased. Health insurance has been extended and 
the Government has assumed an additional responsibility for that 
program. 

Those are the international weather reports from Britain. They 
tell us that the welfare services are the third great line of defense. 
The military forces and British industry constitute the first two 
lines. But all the efforts of the military and of industry would go for 
naught if the essential services which made life endurable at home 
should ever break down. 
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Thus it was not only the international policies of Chamberlain 
that went overboard. The cautious, deliberate, temporizing appease- 
ment of social evils at home went overboard also. After more than 
a year of war, so conservative a journal as the London Economist 
could say, “The community has greater obligations to the citizen, 
and the citizen greater obligations to the community than either 
has hitherto been prepared to admit.” 

This is no mystic warning. But it does represent the aroused con- 
viction of British men and women facing desperate emergency. 
From personal, firsthand experience such as we hope may never 
come to us, this is what they think and feel about community action 
in the national defense. 

This warning is not any the less portentous because it is matter 
of fact. Unless we here in the United States, together with like- 
minded men in the other remaining democracies, fulfill these new 
—or at least revitalized—responsibilities, it may well be that we, like 
Belshazzar of old, will be “weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

One cannot overemphasize the fact that these services which are 
provided are local community services. The national program 
means nothing unless it serves the man on Main Street. It must 
reach out to help make the American way of life a better and more 
convincing way of life for every man and woman and child in 
America. In democracy the citizen is not the pawn of the state 
owing indivisible obligation to a Fuhrer who does his thinking for 
him. In democracy obligation is a mutual matter. 

What are these obligations the community owes to its citizens? 
As a nation, the community owes them armed protection against 
any and all threats of external aggression. That is the first and most 
obvious duty of government in a time of crisis. But it is not the only 
duty. There are other dangers which are just as threatening; other 
protections that are just as essential. One of the most heartening 
things about the defense program upon which our own country 
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has embarked is its full recognition of these needs—for health and 
housing, for education and recreation, for the general welfare, and 
for civil security. 

Another significant fact about our defense effort is our practically 
unanimous acceptance of these protections as national in character. 
Time was—and not so long ago—when the Federal Government 
was supposed to have no part in these human and personal concerns. 
Health and welfare and all the rest were still assumed to be family 
responsibilities, or at most local prerogatives. We have put that 
narrow, limiting view behind us—though I am not altogether sure 
we yet realize the full scope of our new and national perspective. 

Do we all realize, for example, that community action in national 
defense now implies national action for community service? Do we 
understand what a tremendous advance in social thinking that 
interpretation makes possible? But at the same time do we recog- 
nize that there is no magic merely taking a national view? 

Though it may astonish you to have a Federal official point it out, 
no single problem of community life will ever be solved solely by 
admitting the Federal Government to partnership with the States 
and localities. The only place to solve a problem is where it is. And 
the place where things happen to people, the point at which they 
need protection, is in their own home towns—in Syracuse and 
Wichita, in Sacramento and Bangor. 

It is in the homes and streets, the shops and factories, the schools 
and hospitals, the “movies” and dance halls of these and thousands 
of towns like them from coast to coast that the citizen encounters 
his “community obligations.” He may not recognize them by those 
two four-syllable words when he sees them. In ordinary times he 
may not even recognize them at all: the traffic is terrible; the schools 
are crowded ; the hospitals are understaffed ; the town’s play space 
is vanishing—“So what?” Without implying that any one of you 
would ever thus “pass by on the other side” when a community 
obligation cries at you from the roadside, I venture to say that this 
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has not been an altogether unheard of attitude—in ordinary times. 
But these are not ordinary times, and even the man-in-the-street— 
in Portland or Miami, in Los Angeles or Detroit—knows it. He may 
literally find himself a man-in-the-street if he is one of the thousands 
of defense workers for whom mere shelter and a place to sleep—to 
say nothing of decent housing—are lacking. 

When families of defense workers are compelled to set up house- 
keeping in concrete sewer pipes unloaded on a railroad siding, “So 
what?” is an inadequate answer. 

Indifference will not do—not when a community has to house a 
makeshift school for the children of defense workers in an aban- 
doned one-room country church, unheated, insanitary, and totally 
unequipped, and then can take care of only a fraction of its new 
school population. 

Indifference will not do—not when a town near an army camp 
wants to bar the doors of all its “movies” and other rather meager 
recreational opportunities to the soldiers quartered there, who hap- 
pen to be Negroes. Nor will indifference do when ten- to twelve- 
year-old newsboys are “getting rich quick” by charging $2.00 a head 
to “introduce” local girls, many of them under 16, to the hundreds 
of out-of-towners working in a long closed but now rejuvenated 
factory. 

And indifference will not do when an army of almost penniless 
job seekers, misled by rumor and publicity, descends on a town with 
their families in search of jobs for which most of them are wholly 
unfitted. ° 

These are just samples of the kind of problems—the urgent, well- 
nigh desperate emergencies—which today, in great cities and in 
small towns from coast to coast, are demanding community action 
in national defense. Let no one take comfort in wishful thinking 
that “it can’t happen here”—meaning not in my town or my State— 
because there is no fiction in these statements. These things did 
happen here in the United States of America in recent weeks. And 
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things like them are happening everywhere. Even where defense 
problems take a somewhat less dramatic form, the readjustments of 
of community and family life that are going on here and now con- 
stitute a challenge that we can ill afford to neglect. 

It is a challenge to government agencies and public officials— 
Federal, State, and local. But not to them alone. It is also a challenge 
to the individual citizen. For government—at least in a democracy 
like ours—is by definition the servant of the people. And the people, 
therefore, must be clear about the services they need for their own 
protection, for their welfare and for the preservation of their rights. 

If indifference will not do, neither will mere flag waving. Concern 
and sympathy, patriotic fervor, and community conscience are all 
necessary attributes of effective democracy. But even men of good 
will cannot get very far with these alone. In fact, I think there can 
be no question that the one paramount challenge of the world today 
is the challenge to intelligence—to the capacity for wise thought 
and planned action in behalf of the kind of life we believe free men 
are entitled to live. 

Action speaks louder than words. But neither talk nor action 
speaks with any authority, unless it is based on facts. The first step in 
any community enterprise is to find out exactly what the problem 
is—its shape and size, its personal impact on individuals and fami- 
lies, and its broader social implications. Here is the great oppor- 
tunity of adult education to stimulate and devise means whereby 
the answers to these questions may be given by the citizens of all 
communities. 

Here, for example, is a rather self-satisfied small city that has 
never paid much attention to its nearest neighbor—a sleepy old-line 
army post. Recently this camp has been tremendously enlarged. Its 
personnel has been increased ten times over. Its area now takes in 
miles of what were once backwoods farms, and crowds right up to 
the town line. What happens in the post—in health, housing, and 
recreation as well as military operations—is in the very efficient 
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hands of the army. But what happens in the neighborhood is up 
to the community. What are the size and shape of that problem— 
in terms of “hot-dog” stands and dance halls along the highways? 
In terms of farm families moved out as their old homes are swal- 
lowed up to make room for the post, and town families squeezed 
by the pressure of new population ? For every new soldier inside the 
camp there is probably about one new civilian outside. What is the 
human impact of that problem on the “nice people” of the com- 
munity, and on those who live, figuratively or literally, on the other 
side of the tracks? What are its implications for community serv- 
ices—for traffic and highways, housing and social welfare, public 
utilities and retail business, school buildings and medical facilities, 
sanitation and sewage disposal, police and fire protection, commer- 
cial entertainment and public parks, churches and clubs and civic 
activities ? 

This is the first step—defining the problem. The next is to line up 
resources—to mobilize all the existing and potential service agencies 
in the area, both public and private. Thanks to the widespread 
awakening of community responsibility in the past twenty years, 
we are immeasurably better equipped than in the past to maintain 
essential services and to adjust them to emergency demands, Com- 
pare our Government facilities for community housekeeping in 
1916, when this country last turned its thoughts to national defense, 
with what we have today: 

In 1916 there were no State or local housing authorities and no 
State or local planning boards. 

In that year localities had not yet had Federal help with highway 
and traffic problems, and little or no State help. The first Federal 
Highways Act was passed in 1916, just a month before the first 
National Defense Advisory Commission was established. Today 
there is a highway department in every State; and in the intervening 
twenty years we have paved America. 

Local welfare agencies were in existence in 1916, it is true. But in 
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the main their activities were confined to what might be called the 
negative aspects of public welfare—to caring for institutional cases, 
the delinquent, the defective, and the mentally ill; and to adminis- 
tering the doubtful succor of penalistic poor laws. 

There were health departments too—in some places. But their 
concern was also mainly negative—control of epidemics, city sani- 
tation, and the like. 

Look at fire and police protection. Many readers could name the 
date when the town gave its last fire horse his honorable discharge. 
Many remember—much more recently—the first radio-equipped 
police car, the first State police departments, and the first effective 
tie-up between local police and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

And only in the past twenty-five years have we learned that both 
“all work and no play” and its opposite are hazards. Community 
provision for recreation, for vocational training, and for job finding 
are all new. In 1916, for example, less than half the States had legis- 
lation authorizing public-employment service; and in most of those 
which did have laws on their statute books, operating machinery 
was lacking. At the end of that year, only eighty-eight local com- 
munities in the whole country had a government-operated employ- 
ment service. Today we have 4,500 such service centers operating in 
all the States. 

These are just some of the steps in the evolution of community 
housekeeping in the home town and in the State. The same forces 
have been at work in the Federal Government. The Nation—like 
its towns and States, and indeed like private business—has been 
compelled to build an organization equipped to handle the large- 
scale and highly specialized operations that today make up the 
ordinary routines of administration. 

But these specialized services reflect another change to which 
recent events elsewhere give added importance—a change of spirit 
and of attitude in government and toward government. We have 
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recognized and implemented government responsibility to serve the 
whole people—whether they live in a metropolis or on a remote 
farm. Working together, our Federal, State, and local governments 
have developed a far-reaching and constructive program designed 
to bring the goals of democracy within the individual reach of all 
the people. This protection against the ordinary hazards of indus- 
trial society must and will be maintained and strengthened. 

On this foundation—on our own experience in government serv- 
ice and in nationwide codperation—we can now integrate health 
and welfare with national defense. For the Nation as a whole we 
are analyzing problems, defining needs, and mobilizing resources. 
As Director of Defense Health and Welfare Services, I can report to 
you that these steps are well under way—not only in Washington, 
but also in the twelve regional areas through which our plan is op- 
erating, in the States, and in their local communities. The objective 
of all the Federal agencies concerned—and I cannot emphasize this 
too strongly—is to strengthen the hands of the States and their coun- 
ties and towns. Nothing happens except in your home town. With- 
out community action, our framework for codrdination of national 
defense will remain a bare and lifeless skeleton. 

That brings the intelligent citizen face to face with the obligation 
he owes his community and his fellow citizens—the obligation to 
define needs, align resources, and stimulate effective action at the 
spot where the rub really comes. Community action is the citizen’s 
job. 

There is nothing new or spectacular about all this. Community 
leaders have been performing these services at least since Benjamin 
Franklin campaigned for sidewalks, streetlights, and a public hos- 
pital. Some people, burning with genuine enthusiasm to do their 
full part in helping the Nation prepare for any eventuality, may feel 
let down to discover that they can best serve the Nation’s cause by 
“more of the same” on the home front. But you, I am sure, share 
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with me the deep sense of inspiration that comes from this present 
demand to sharpen and speed up the continuing functions of our 
democracy. 

All along the line, we are demonstrating that our established 
machinery can be expanded and quickened, that we have the means 
to equip ourselves for the task in hand. 

Let me go back once more to the town that woke up to find itself 
the hub of army-post activity. Counting the assets and liabilities of 
its sudden boom, the citizens and officials agreed that health had 
A-number-one priority on its list of emergency problems. Even in 
normal times, hospitals, clinics, and other public and private services 
had all seemed to be operating practically at capacity. Yet by pooling 
town and county resources, by utilizing the State and Federal coop- 
eration available, and by gearing both public and private agencies 
into a unified community plan, they have found that they can meet 
emergency needs without relaxing standards. But with every facility 
feeling the strain, and with the whole town overcrowded, they 
foresaw redoubled need for prevention. And so school health pre- 
cautions have been stepped up; control measures and sanitary in- 
spections have been tightened; the town’s new sewage-disposal 
system has been speeded to completion; and an organized campaign 
for health education has enlisted the support and codperation of 
clubs, church groups, the daily papers, and the townspeople gen- 
erally. In that town, health is now everybody’s business—not just 
the doctors and nurses and public officials, but every man, woman, 
and child has been enlisted. The potential liability of added health 
hazards may well be converted into the lasting asset of codperative 
responsibility for community health. 

Well, that is just one town—and just one of that town’s problems. 
Multiply that problem by tens, or perhaps hundreds would be more 
accurate, and that town by thousands—and you begin to get some 
conception of the national picture. Speaking from my experience as 
both a State and a Federal official, I am frank to admit its complex- 
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ity. | know we are all going to encounter plenty of headaches. But 
I know too—and this time I am speaking not merely as a govern- 
ment official, but also as a plain American citizen—I know too that 
the job will be done, and that we shall strengthen the methods of 
our democracy in the doing. 

For unprecedented as they are in scope and complexity, our 
present activities are simply an extension of the kind of cooperative 
self-service which is a traditional function of American Govern- 
ment. Whatever the viewers with alarm may think and say, this 
kind of team play is no threat to individual liberty. It is, in fact, the 
only method by which we have in the past and can now defend our 
liberty. But team play demands that every player know what the 
game is all about—what it takes, in the community, the State, and 
the Nation, and how he can hold his end up. It is the antithesis of 
goose-step compliance to remote and rigid controls. 

Do not misunderstand me. In using team play as an analogy, I am 
not being flippant. I do not mean to suggest that our present na- 
tional efforts are a game. I am profoundly aware of the fact that the 
next few months may well see the most crucial events not only of 
our own lifetime, but of the whole lifetime of Western civilization. 
What I do mean to emphasize by this analogy is, to my mind, the 
essence of our American faith and the promise of our American 
future—the spirit of voluntary codperation, the kind of codperation 
which only free men can give and which only informed, intelligent 
leadership among the citizens themselves can evoke. 

That, I take it, is what we mean by democracy—not some vague 
utopian ideal, but the kind of feet-on-the-ground realism which sees 
national defense in home-town terms; which, in effect, rolls up its 
sleeves and starts to work in Main Street—knowing too that the 
Main Streets of America are the highroads by which democracy 
must travel to fulfill its destiny. 

The town meeting was the birthplace of American democracy. 
And it is still in the town meeting and on Main Street that the citi- 
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zen and his community must fulfill the mutually greater obligations 
to which national defense now calls them. For to our local com- 
munities we continue to delegate major responsibilities—for safe- 
guarding life and health, for protecting property and promoting 
opportunity, and for maintaining civil liberty. It is still their privi- 
lege and their duty to preserve that which the nation would defend 
—our homes and families, our cherished rights and time-honored 
obligations as American citizens. 

It is in these communities that the job before us must be done. 
And it is the individual citizen who must see that government— 
Federal, State, and local—fulfills the purposes to which it is dedi- 
cated. “He who pays the piper” has not only the right, but the obli- 
gation, to “call the tune.” 

Our present effort to integrate health, welfare, and defense is 
important not only for the great contribution it can and must make 
to individual strength and national unity. It is equally important as 
a demonstration that our kind of government—cooperative democ- 
racy—can meet and master its own necessities. What we, here in 
America, do today and how we do it are being “weighed in the bal- 
ance” of history; let there be no mistake about that. And let there 
be no fear that what we do shall “be found wanting.” We are all 
partners in this joint enterprise—the great enterprise of serving a 
united people as a single integrated nation, as a union of sovereign 
States, and as a vast network of local communities, of factories and 
farms, of families and human lives. 
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EDUCATION, THE WAR AND AFTER 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 


Every one is aware that we are in a world crisis that is unlike any- 
thing that the world has faced, and also that it will have a more 
far-reaching influence than any crisis of the past, and will require 
more radical readjustments than any that has faced civilization in 
America or in the world in all past history. We are in the midst of 
a revolution of more importance to the world than that which led 
to the overthrow of serfdom and the rise of capitalism or the indus- 
trial revolution of the eighteenth century—a revolution that will 
tax the ultimate strength and wisdom of our entire citizenship to 
prevent ultimate disaster. 

This crisis is, moreover, unique because of the radical character 
of the social changes that have taken place in the past generation. 
The development of modern mechanical inventions and the in- 
crease of material resources has created a new world, a world in 
which machinery performs the work of countless millions and the 
individual assumes a new and vital significance. The situation cre- 
ated by these fundamental changes, therefore, will tax the energies 
and intelligence of our leadership in effecting essential social read- 
justments necessary to meet the situation we now face and will face 
more seriously at the end of the world struggle. Whatever the out- 
come of the struggle will be, no one at the present time can say, but 
the history of the past gives us some inkling about the character of 
problems and the confusion resulting from them that we shall have 
to solve in order to preserve and continue our democracy, thus real- 
izing the ideals basic to the American way of life. Whether we shall 
have the intelligence, the foresight, and the energy to solve these 
perplexing problems, no one can say, but it would be fatal not to 
face the situation and use our ultimate efforts toward an adequate 
solution. 

America, in many respects, is, however, fortunately situated. It is, 
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first of all, an enormously fertile country, with unlimited possibili- 
ties for the production and use of those things upon which human 
welfare depends. It is, indeed, a land of plenty, in which no one 
need to want for those things essential to health, welfare, and edu- 
cation. And yet, we have passed through a period of dire distress, 
with millions of unemployed and with our youth facing the future 
with uncertainty and hopelessness. This depression through which 
we have passed is not only a tragedy, but a reflection upon our social 
leadership. We have the labor power and machinery present and 
ready for use that is adequate to provide essential goods not only for 
our own people, but for the entire world. We have the necessary raw 
materials and labor supply that would provide adequate housing for 
every man, woman, and child under conditions that would be most 
favorable to health, welfare, and general culture. Furthermore, we 
have the essential raw materials, labor, and machinery to provide 
clothing not only to supply our essential needs, but in such excess as 
the luxurious life would warrant. In spite of these unlimited re- 
sources, however, we have allowed our labor and machinery to 
remain idle; our production to continue on a limited scale, our 
people without work, without adequate food, without essential 
housing, and with inadequate clothing. In a land of plenty, thou- 
sands of our citizens have been in dire need, and have suffered the 
ill effects of poverty and distress. 

Thus, in a land capable of producing the ultimate in human well- 
being and the complete satisfaction of human wants and needs, we 
have been in distress, the wheels of machinery have been stopped, 
and labor seeking employment has been unsatisfied. Thus, no one 
can observe the history of the past dozen years without a deep con- 
sciousness of our utter inadequacy to plan our economy and order 
our affairs in the interest of our welfare and social progress. We are 
made painfully aware that the machinery of democracy has not 
been controlled and directed toward the realization of its ideals. We 
sense impending failure. 
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The reason for this failure may be easily explained, even though 
the solution of the problems of democracy remains baffling. The so- 
cial process is controlled by a cultural heritage—a tradition includ- 
ing all its attitudes, prejudices, and stereotypes that have been 
handed on from the distant past—and with the limitations imposed 
by these traditions, we have had to deal with a totally new material 
culture. This great democracy has not developed the leadership nor 
the attitudes necessary to utilize the facilities of modern life and the 
possibilities of production in the interest of the social welfare. It has 
failed to solve its most crucial problems and those upon which its 
future existence depends. 

The solution of these problems, moreover, and they must be 
solved, requires the ultimate of our strength and wisdom. It is im- 
portant to note, at this point, the fact that the democracies of the 
world, which developed throughout the nineteenth century, are 
based upon the conception of the eternal right of the individual to 
a life of freedom and welfare for all, and that these democracies 
have almost wholly disappeared in these last years. The disappear- 
ance of these democracies is not the result of a changed conception 
of the value of the individual and the necessity of the democratic 
ideal in securing the ultimate results; that is, the social welfare of 
all human beings. The rise of autocracy in the form of totalitarian 
government occurred because these democracies, themselves, failed 
to realize, even partially, the ideals which they so valiantly held. 
These democracies failed because the people and their leaders could 
not discard traditions that were out of line with twentieth-century 
material development, and became swamped in the process. Thus, 
one democracy after another has either fallen of itself or has been 
overturned by the totalitarian governments. As we face the future, 
with democracy almost lost to the world, we still retain the ideals of 
democracy throughout the western world. The persistence of these 
democracies, however, will depend upon the ability of the American 
Republics, both North and South, to bring about such a readjust- 
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ment in the social life that will guarantee human welfare and the 
employment of our labor and machinery in the interest of human 
well-being. If these modern democracies cannot achieve these ends, 
then they will surely fall and disappear from the earth. 

It has become obvious, I am sure, to every thinking person, that 
the United States and other American Republics cannot survive a 
period such as that through which they lived during 1929 through 
1940. The solution, moreover, of the problems involved in social 
readjustment are ones that cannot be dealt with fundamentally by 
our formal educational institutions. It is no longer a matter of evolu- 
tion but revolution that is taking place, and this requires statesman- 
ship of a high order to steer the course of human affairs toward a 
readjustment that will avoid the loss of all we have gained in our 
democratic past. 

The educator will take his place along with other citizens in the 
immediate solution of these critical problems. However, education, 
itself, is facing the necessity of a similar revolution in order to serve 
the emergent order, and the educational leaders are faced with the 
problem not only with reference to education during the period of 
the war, but even more in the period immediately following it, 
which will tax our ultimate leadership and energy. The serious 
problem is not that of the war, but the reconstruction essentially 
following the war period. 

By tradition, our schools have been concerned throughout the his- 
tory of the United States, and equally, throughout the history of the 
world, essentially with book learning. In spite of twentieth-century 
efforts to introduce activity programs within the schools, they still 
remain, fundamentally, formal organizations, in which students 
learn to use books, and this is true, whether we view the elementary 
school, the secondary school, the college, or the university. As a re- 
sult, the person completes eight, twelve, or sixteen years of educa- 
tional effort without having very much intimate knowledge of life 
and its activities and, thus, faces the world, without equipment for 
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the performance of its tasks. These tasks have had to be learned in 
general after the school period has come toa close. There have been 
exceptions to this rule in the case of our professional schools, but 
these deal with a very limited segment of our total youth from birth 
to twenty-five years of age. The great mass of our youth ends its 
educational career without equipment for the responsibilities of life. 
The reason for this is the fact that the schools have, themselves, been 
dominated by social heritages that developed in a period when their 
function was concerned primarily with book learning. In a twen- 
tieth-century world, it is necessary that educators be concerned with 
the personalities of youth and they must conceive of all the instru- 
ments of education, with reference to the development of the type 
of personality with capacities that will ensure successful effort in the 
social life and the supreme satisfaction that comes from successful 
application of one’s energies to the solution of the vocational, social, 
and civic problems which he faces. Probably, no one is in a position 
yet to predict what sort of school program will meet these essential 
needs of youth, but we have sufficient experience to indicate some of 
the trends and some of the adjustments that must be made. 

In the first place, the period of education will be a much longer 
one and will, perhaps, extend to the age of twenty-five years for 
all youth. The growth period of youth ends somewhere between 
twenty-one and twenty-five years of age, and, during that period, a 
successful democracy demands that youth have the opportunity for 
fullest growth. This will probably mean that a part of this period of 
education will be spent in the social world, in industry, in com- 
merce, and even in camps, where people will learn to live together 
and plan for a better world. It must provide the opportunity for 
youth to see clearly where he is going, his future career and the con- 
tribution he will make to his fellow man through his career and 
activity. The vital question with which educators must concern 
themselves is the one of their ability to provide such an educational 
program for the period following this world conflict. 
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There is a great deal of distrust among our political leaders in the 
ability of educators to perform this task. Every educator has been 
troubled by the fact that, in our present emergency, the Federal 
Government has, in many cases, set up schools for the training of the 
personnel for industry outside of the present public-school organi- 
zation and, frequently, the work in those institutions has been less 
effectively carried on than that in the public schools. This, in itself, 
is serious, because it is symptomatic of a situation in the United 
States today, which indicates clearly the dissatisfaction and distrust 
of these political leaders in the educator and his ability to perform 
an essential social task and one that belongs exclusively to him. We 
cannot deny that there is reason for distrust in the ability of edu- 
cators to solve the educational problems facing us. Educators have 
not been aware of the revolutionary and social changes that are tak- 
ing place. They have not been conscious of the demands upon edu- 
cation resulting from these changes. They have, however, exercised 
as much intelligence, at least, as any other group of leaders and, 
therefore, we may expect as much from them in this emergency as 
from any other group. Since they are the only group of our leaders 
who have experience in the solution of educational problems, we 
believe that they can arise to the emergency, as every other group 
must exercise wisdom in the solution of the social problems that face 
us, and solve the problems of education in our democracy. 

We should note here that our deep concern with the problems of 
preparedness and our help to the remaining European democracy, 
Great Britain, has turned our attention from the conditions of the 
present. We may also note that if we do not immediately curb cer- 
tain tendencies, we may undermine our whole educational structure 
and effect a situation that may be dangerous or even disastrous to 
our future democracy. If the Federal Government, with its apparent 
unlimited ability to collect taxes and to borrow, produces during the 
period of the emergency a system of schools under its control to carry 
on the work of public education, and if this continues over a period 
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of years during the conflict, I can see an institution emerge that will 
be national in scope, carry on the most vital aspect of education, and 
the initiative in our educational program will be transferred from 
the local community to Washington. 

To my mind, this would be the end of our democracy. A democ- 
racy cannot persist with all eyes turned toward a central bureaucratic 
regime, centered in the Federal Capitol, with the initiative in social 
enterprise taken from those whose responsibility it must essentially 
be if democracy is to persist. The roots of democracy and of capacities 
for self-government are and have in all past history been in the local 
community. Whenever the people of the local community lose the 
capacity or the opportunity and responsibility for the management 
of their own affairs, then the capacity for self-government will be 
lost and the people will become the subjects of a central self-perpet- 
uating bureaucracy. The basis of our American way of life will thus 
be undermined ; democracy will be eternally lost. 

While twentieth-century civilization is unlike that of the past, 
because of all the material advance that has been made, we shall 
have to go to history to get a basis for the solution of the problems 
we face today. The fundamental nature of American democracy is 
local autonomy ; not only in the development of a socially adjusted 
community but in its educational effort we remain democratic by 
having those responsibilities thrust upon us which we constantly are 
forced to face. Remove those responsibilities, and the case of democ- 
racy is lost. In the critical period brought about by the tragic depres- 
sion in 1929, it became necessary that something drastic be done, 
and, in order.to meet a crisis, action had to be taken and it could only 
be taken effectively by the Federal Government. I think we might 
be proud of many of the things our Federal Government has done 
to relieve an intolerable situation. I think that we may agree that the 
process of effecting these drastic changes through local initiative 
would have been too slow to meet the crisis, but action taken to meet 
an emergency must not be perpetuated into a permanent organiza- 
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tion and institution, thus taking from the local communities per- 
manently the initial responsibility for managing their affairs. The 
feeling of the community that the successful management of its 
affairs is a matter for which its citizens are responsible and in which 
they take a local pride is fundamental to the democratic way of 
life. Democracy hinges upon the ability of the local units of our 
society to meet and solve their problems as a part of the total process 
and of effective social control. The community must rise or fall as 
the result of intelligence in meeting the problems which it faces. 
Can educators rise to this situation and create such an educational 
program that will force our political leaders to recognize that the 
only education that can conserve democracy, guaranteeing its effec- 
tiveness, is education in the hands of those trained to do that work— 
the educators themselves, with local autonomy to originate and carry 
out the program? 

If educators are to achieve this desired end they will have to move 
and move quickly. No one person can present a plan adequate to the 
demands of the situation facing us. Any plan that can have hope of 
success will require conference, discussion, experiment, and reéx- 
amination of our whole theory and practice. There are, however, 
some preliminary and fundamental principles and procedures that 
can be laid down as basic to the ultimate solution of our educational 
problem; these we may summarize as follows: 

1. There must be definite educational planning. In this we may 
take a lesson from the totalitarian governments. They have not only 
planned their military program and strategy, but, more important 
still, their educational program to fit into their social philosophy and 
military efforts. Under a totalitarian regime, this was comparatively 
simple because they had merely the state to consider and not the 
welfare of individuals. In a democracy, the problem is much more 
complicated. It is concerned with the individual and his welfare. 
Because of the difficulty of educational planning in a democracy the 
educator has kept his eye primarily upon the past and the present 
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and not upon the future. We must about face and seek to construct 
an educational program that will meet the needs of a new world and 
a new order that is emerging. 

2. The educational program will need to be greatly extended to 
include the entire growth period, ending somewhere around the 
twenty-fifth year. This program, moreover, must be adapted to meet 
the need of every youth, whatever his ability and position in life. 
Obviously, the schools, as now constituted, are inadequate for meet- 
ing the needs of all youth. The most significant changes required 
will be the integration of the school program with the vocations in 
industry, commerce, and the professions. Much of the education 
organized and controlled will have to take place outside of the con- 
ventional school and in the world of affairs. Perhaps a part of the 
education of both boys and girls will take place in camps entirely 
away from the conventional schools, where a complete communal 
life will be provided and where young people will learn to cooperate 
and live together. We have now in the profession examples of educa- 
tional procedure that may give us some indication of what must be 
done. For instance, no one is regarded as equipped to practise medi- 
cine independently who has not served his internship in the hospital 
where he faces the actual problems of his profession. Moreover, this 
internship is a definite part of his education. Similar requirements 
are not exacted in the education of teachers, dentists, and many 
others entering the professions. Obviously, youth entering other 
vocations in our social life must have similar opportunities. 

3. We must plan an adequate program of adult education. In any 
period of rapid change, the adult finds himself out of step with the 
scientific and mechanical developments that have taken place since 
his school days. This is particularly true in these times of revolu- 
tionary changes, and with an adult population that is relatively 
unfamiliar with the rapid scientific development of the twentieth 
century. We need but to point to the advance in the science of 
healthful living and homemaking as examples of the needs of adults. 
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The problems of education of adults, therefore, is no less a matter 
of educational concern than that of youth. 

4. We must provide for the organization of youth so that it may 
consider and have experience in the exercise of democracy as a part 
of its educational life. We have learned that the mere memorizing 
of the facts of our democratic past is not enough to ensure the under- 
standing of our democracy. Unless youth has the thrill of democratic 
experience and unless he commits himself unreservedly to the demo- 
cratic way of life resulting from this experience, he will not be 
equipped to live in a democracy when he faces independently the 
problems of citizenship as an adult. 

These are merely a few of the problems that educators must face 
and solve if they are to perform the functions of education in a de- 
mocracy in the world order upon which we are entering. If the 
educators of America cannot arise to this emergency and present a 
program of education commensurate with the task and conditions 
we are facing, then education and democracy with it in America 
may be lost. 
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YOUTH IN DEFENSE AND POSTDEFENSE PERIODS 


FLOYD W. REEVES 


Our nation is arming to defend the democratic way of life. We 
need not review the international situation that made this action 
necessary, but from time to time we should give thought to those 
values which we are defending. 

Democracy is based on a respect for human personality, and a 
belief that the purpose of social organization is to secure the welfare 
and happiness of the individual. It must assure freedom of assembly 
and freedom of worship. It must provide equality of opportunity 
to participate in making decisions that affect the welfare of the 
individual and of society. 

In pursuing policies to protect our way of life, we must keep our 
course trimmed toward the basic goals of morality, freedom, edu- 
cation, and a respect for the worth of the individual without which 
the preservation of democracy is impossible. We must be prepared 
to fight, if need be, to prevent aggression from without. We must 
be able to maintain by force, if necessary, the boundaries within 
which we continue to experiment, and to plan and execute measures 
that provide opportunity for all. 

No man can say surely what tomorrow may bring, but it appears 
highly probable that democracy will need to make as great an effort 
to defend itself after as during the present war period. We know 
that it is necessary at all times to put the rights of individuals sec- 
ondary to the survival of the group. Particularly is this true in times 
of great emergency. Therefore, it will not be enough to keep before 
us the basic goals of democracy. During the present period we must 
plan, and act, to retain the techniques through which individual 
rights are resecured and individual efforts rewarded. 

The first line of defense now and later lies in the strength of the 
whole Nation. If that line should not hold, then the secondary lines 
of Army, Navy, air corps, and diplomacy will be quickly broken. 
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When the armed forces and the forces of diplomacy have success- 
fully completed their present tasks, and the defense effort decreases, 
we will face the dangers of unemployment that may accompany the 
demobilization of millions of persons now employed in defense ac- 
tivities. Only when we have accomplished this demobilization in 
orderly fashion and returned to the ways of peace, can we say that 
our success has demonstrated that the forces of democracy can be 
used to preserve democracy. 

As we look back, we know that post-World War conditions were 
largely responsible for the development of dictatorships. In Europe, 
millions of youth, frustrated by a lack of opportunity within their 
disorganized economies, furnished the shoulders upon which the 
dictators later climbed to power. In the United States, youth suffered 
some of these same frustrations. During much of the last decade 
there were in the Nation almost four million unemployed youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. One third of all unemployed workers 
were in this age group. For a minority of these youth the Federal 
Government provided work; most of them were idle. 

Restrictive rules of trade unions and professional associations, and 
a growing concentration of business, with the adoption by large 
business establishments of the practice of employment on the basis 
of seniority, tended during the recent depression to cut down em- 
ployment opportunities for youth. Young workers were handi- 
capped by being unable when seeking employment to refer to 
previous work experience. The result of this recent widespread 
unemployment of youth was the “rusting out” of an entire age 
group. Ill health and poor morale were the consequences of lack of 
employment and inadequate recreation facilities. Yet, as the last 
few months of the decade saw a national defense emergency grow- 
ing into alarming proportions, increasing calls were made upon 
youth to undertake much of the burden of preparing for defense. 
Some were called to the armed forces; others to learn new skills and 
to accept employment in defense industries. 
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As a result of the defense program, more workers are now 
employed, and production has reached a higher point than at any 
time in our national history. During the next two or three years, 
unless the Axis powers should be totally defeated prior to that time, 
a major increase may be expected not only in the number of workers 
employed in defense production, but also in total employment. But 
industry cannot be changed in a few weeks or a few months from 
the production of peacetime goods and services to production for 
military purposes. Most of the increases in production for defense 
still lie ahead. 

If the national defense effort is to reach a point where a total of 
60 million workers are employed in defense and nondefense activi- 
ties, as suggested by the National Resources Planning Board, great 
adjustments will need to be made. Some of the changes will be 
drastic as industry transfers its energies from the production of 
civilian goods to the production of armaments. The rate of increase 
in the number of employed workers will vary greatly from month 
to month and from year to year. There will be peaks and valleys on 
the curve of employment. Great geographical and occupational dis- 
locations will occur. Priorities on materials of many kinds will 
throw thousands of workers out of jobs before places can be found 
for them in defense work. There may be brief periods of time dur- 
ing which total employment will actually decrease. 

The 1917-1918 experience and the more recent experience during 
1940-1941 show that at least six large areas of labor supply can be 
tapped to meet the need for additional defense workers: younger 
youth, retired workers, marginal farm producers, women in the 
home, unemployed workers seeking work, and workers in non- 
defense industries. The first four of these six groups are not now 
listed among either the unemployed or the employed. 

A movement is now under way, particularly in areas where de- 
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fense production is increasing rapidly, to employ younger workers. 
Thousands of retired workers are also returning to work. Addi- 
tional thousands of marginal farm workers have already left the 
farm for defense activities, and several hundred thousand may 
ultimately make such a change. The transfer of women not now 
on the labor market to industrial production and service activities 
will result in a major addition to the labor supply. There are also 
several million workers still unemployed who can be absorbed as 
employment increases. But with all of these reserves of labor, it still 
will be necessary to transfer several million workers from non- 
defense to defense industries. 

An expanding economy such as the present one always offers in- 
creased opportunities for the employment of youth. When total 
unemployment is large, it is more heavily concentrated among 
youth; conversely, youth find employment in an expanding econ- 
omy more quickly than do adults. 

The attributes of the defense economy are: geographic dislocation 
of industry; need for a variety of new skills to produce a new com- 
modity; armament; emphasis on mass production of millions of 
identical articles which can best be produced by machines; and, of 
course, maintenance of large armed forces. Youthful workers can 
meet many of these defense needs. Youth are footloose; they can 
move from an inland city to a seaside shipbuilding yard more easily 
than can adults weighted with family responsibilities. Youth are 
willing to undergo apprenticeship, and in many cases are able to 
learn new skills in appreciably less time than older workers. They 
are willing to work for beginners’ wages, and to accept the lower 
paid, repetitive jobs requiring only semiskills. Youth also are si- 
phoned off the labor market into the fighting forces. 

Besides the four million youth unemployed and on the labor 
market at the beginning of the defense period, there were an addi- 
tional one to two million working at odd jobs on the farm or about 
the home where they received no wages. Less than three quarters 
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of a million of the unemployed youth were provided with work 
opportunities on the conservation and other work projects of the 
three Federal work programs: the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. 

It is fortunate that the greatest number of youth in the history of 
the Nation is now available for the armed forces and for labor in 
defense industries. From 1921 to 1924, the United States recorded a 
larger number of births than for any comparable period. The chil- 
dren born in those years have grown into youth of working age, 
swelling by more than a half million each year the number of 
potential workers. 

In discussing the magnitude of the problems involved in an all- 
out program of national defense, the National Resources Planning 
Board makes the following statement: 

If we take the year 1944, arbitrarily, as the end of this war, we find that 
the defense effort will then be absorbing the energies of about 23 million 
workers in war industries and about 3!4 million in the armed services. 
Turning from defense to peace will, therefore, involve transferring from 


23 to 26 million men back into peace-time activities. This is a colossal 
undertaking. It, too, will require time.” 


Time is essential, but more than time will be required. Definite 
programs of action based on advance planning—planning that is 
pursued parallel to the all-out defense effort—must be developed. 
Only by stabilizing its economic system at a full employment level 
can the United States make its greatest contribution both to its own 
welfare and to that of other nations. It must not fail at economic re- 
construction within its own borders if it is to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life. Specific objectives for the postwar period have 
been set forth by the National Resources Planning Board. They are 
stated as follows: 


(1) We must plan for full employment, and for maintaining the na- 
* Ibid., p. 3. 
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tional income at 100 billion dollars a year, at least, a point we shall reach 
by 1944; (2) we must plan to do this without requiring work from youth 
who should be in school, the aged and women who choose to make their 
contribution in the home; (3) we must plan to decentralize post-defense 
emergency activities as far as possible; to use to the utmost our system of 
modified free enterprise and to advance codperatively under national and 
governmental leadership; (4) we must plan to enable every human being 
within our boundaries to realize progressively the promise of American 
life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, work, rest, home 
life, opportunity to advance, adventure, and the basic freedoms; (5) we 
must plan to make Up-Building America the keynote of the post-defense 
program.’ 


The goals set forth above are important. But their attainment 
will not be easy. If the nation should reach the peak of defense pro- 
duction and military activities suggested by the National Resources 
Planning Board, many difficulties will be involved in transforming 
the defense economy into a peacetime economy. Some munitions 
centers may become ghost towns, while industries that replenish 
those civilian goods and services which were curtailed during the 
emergency period may bring boom conditions to other centers. 
Migrations of millions of workers from centers of defense activities 
to their former homes or to other places will again create problems 
of housing, education, recreation, and social welfare. 

The mass unemployment of more than ten million during much 
of the past decade created a strain on our democratic institutions. 
No one can foresee what might happen if the larger numbers that 
may be demobilized from defense activities following the war 
period are not quickly and smoothly transferred into all-out produc- 
tion for normal living. 

It will not be enough for the postdefense world to be as good 
a world as the old one; it must be better. The seven basic needs 
of food, clothing, housing, medical care, education, employment, 
and recreation—without which the inner line of democracy will 


* [bid., pp. 7-8. 
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crumble—must be supplied. An economy of abundance must over- 
come the tendency toward an economy of scarcity which permits 
some to be wealthy and others destitute. 

If we are to escape in part the effects of unrest within other coun- 
tries, then we have a practical obligation to assist those countries to 
reconstruct their economies as rapidly as possible following this 
war. Plans are now under consideration to help feed the starving 
peoples of Europe. This will mean employment for American 
workers. 

It appears probable that with the productive capacity, the re- 
sources in manpower and materials, and the knowledge of the arts 
and sciences of the year 1940 it would be possible on the basis of 
full employment in the postwar period to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the American people by at least one third. For example, med- 
ical authorities estimate that we need an increase of 38 per cent in 
medical personnel to provide adequate medical care for the total 
population; necessary increases in hospitalization and health serv- 
ices would employ many others. No one can accurately predict the 
billions of man-hours of labor that would be required to house and 
clothe adequately the total population and to provide sufficient nu- 
trition. Full employment would also provide sufficient surplus to 
wipe out our most glaring educational deficiencies. The number of 
teachers required to provide a satisfactory education program for all 
youth in the United States through high school is roughly estimated 
at 1,650,000. This is between 50 and 60 per cent more than the 
number of teachers now employed for the education of youth. A 
potential living standard one third higher than that of 1940 would 
easily permit the financial load involved in the building of adequate 
new schools and the repairing of old ones. 

The above illustrations suggest that we live in a world of eco- 
nomic opportunity. And that opportunity, as measured by in- 


“Levin, Moulton, and Warburton, America’s Capacity to Consume (Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934), pp. 119-120. 
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creased scientific knowledge and productive capacity, grows yearly 
at an accelerating pace. The problems of the present crisis should be 
balanced with the promise of the future. In the last analysis, it can 
be fairly said that the means are at hand and that they wait only 
upon the energy and good will of intelligent Americans to employ 
them. 

Some of this energy and good will must be expended on solving 
the problems of youth during the demobilization period. Nowhere 
would the effects of abrupt demobilization be felt more deeply than 
among youth. Undoubtedly the extent of youth unemployment in 
the postdefense period will depend primarily upon the extent of 
general unemployment; but it appears almost certain that whatever 
the general rate of unemployment, new workers, most of whom 
will be under the age of 21, will find it increasingly difficult to get 
jobs. 

A demobilization of military forces and of special defense indus- 
tries will release for employment a group of workers whose average 
age may be under 30. Those demobilized from the armed forces will 
rightly demand some preference in placement in peacetime jobs; 
those released from special defense industries will have skills that 
can be converted into peacetime industry more economically than 
new workers can be trained. Many older workers, men and women 
who have entered the industrial world for emergency service, will 
wish to remain in industry. 

Each year 1,750,000 youth leave school to seek employment. A 
piling up of several million unemployed, inexperienced new work- 
ers will be inevitable in the postwar period, unless advance planning 
finds a way out of the dilemma. There is reason to believe that the 
number of youth who will not be able to find employment in private 
enterprise or nonemergency government work might easily surpass 
the four million of the “thirties” and may reach five or six million 
during the period of transition from defense to peacetime activities. 
If we escape the social effects resulting from a large group of 
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youth, grown out of childhood and yet cut off from participation 
in the adult world by lack of employment, it will be only because 
all agencies concerned with the care and education of youth have 
planned an effective program of action to cover that period. During 
the defense effort itself certain relationships must be established by 
exploration and experimentation between Federal, State, and local 
agencies, between private and public employment groups, and be- 
tween the agencies of education and the agencies of employment. 

Federal work programs no doubt will continue to be needed for 
youth, even during the highest point of defense production. There 
are three reasons. First, some of the work now being done by youth, 
such as the conservation of our forests, will be necessary even in a 
period of great defense effort. Second, even though the total num- 
ber of unemployed youth continues to decline as we approach the 
limits of our easily accessible reserves of adult labor, it may continue 
to be important to use the youth work programs as a means through 
which to recruit, mobilize, and give brief preliminary training to 
youth so that they can move into industrial employment at a faster 
rate. 

The third reason is of a different nature. So long as there is public 
work to be done that youth can do, Federal work programs for 
youth should be retained as a part of our governmental structure, 
even though greatly reduced in scope, in order that governmental 
machinery may be available for use when the time arrives to transfer 
our major energies from defense to peacetime activities. For many 
years following the war period public work and training programs 
may be necessary to prepare hundreds of thousands of youth each 
year for regular private employment. 

Since neither families nor schools can do what they once did to 
assist youth in securing a start in life, it becomes apparent that some 
rapprochement between schools and work programs must be ef- 
fected. Industry is increasingly conducted on a national scale. As a 
result, employment and unemployment have become national 
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problems. Taxation is more and more dominated by national needs. 
This means that the care and education of youth, including the op- 
portunities for work, must be accepted as a national problem. 

To provide equal educational opportunity—that is, to provide 
facilities by which each youth can pursue his education to the limits 
which he desires—is one thing; to require compulsory school at- 
tendance merely to keep youth from seeking employment is quite 
another. The years from 16 to 25 are important in the development 
of an individual. Somewhere within those years the center of inter- 
est changes: the youth no longer seeks education as his major in- 
terest; he begins to seek employment. He is no longer passively 
receptive; he wants to be actively contributing. 

Youth who leave school must be provided with opportunity to 
work for wages. Such work is essential for morale, for experience, 
for training, and, in many cases, for self-support. Work for youth 
should carry a wage consistent with its productive labor. Earning 
wages provides youth with an opportunity to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

Wages have yet another value for youth: needy young people 
cannot continue their educations unless they have income. It is 
totally unfair to penalize youth for the poverty of their parents. 
They should at least be allowed to work for an education equal to 
that provided by parents of other youth. 

The work youth do must contribute to the abundance of society, 
because society needs the goods and services; and the individual 
needs to acquire the feeling that he is contributing to society. Doles 
are not satisfactory to those who receive them, nor to those who pay 
them. Youth, above all, should not be on relief. Possibly the greatest 
value of work to the individual, young or old, is the sense of im- 
portance it gives him to feel that his existence is justified because he 
is a producer. To a youth, work is the first recognition that the 
period of childhood has passed, that the time has come when he is 


accepted into the adult world on equal terms. 
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Youth need work experience; mass production of food, clothing, 
and shelter has eliminated the home as a work-conditioning center. 
In the experimental work programs carried on by and for youth 
during the past decade, it was found that in even the simplest forms 
of common labor certain fine attitudes might be acquired. Youth 
learned how to get along with foremen and fellow workers; they 
learned the proper care of simple tools and equipment; they learned 
the importance of an honest day’s work and of assuming responsi- 
bility for doing a job. 

Youth need two kinds of work experience: they need experience 
in work of the type that good citizens perform when they contribute 
services to their communities without recompense; they need to 
learn how to carry their own economic weight by working for 
wages. 

Some of both kinds of work experience can well be given in the 
public schools, if the emphasis is primarily on education and train- 
ing. The schools can teach pupils the first type of work training— 
citizen responsibility—by arranging for them to assist in making 
surveys of the social and economic needs of the community, in pro- 
viding leadership in recreational programs for children, in helping 
at community day nurseries, or in serving in school nutritional pro- 
grams. The schools can also offer the second type of work training | 
—economic responsibility—by procuring part-time employment for 
pupils with local business and industrial firms, and by providing or 
securing for them a limited amount of work for pay in connection 
with the needs of the school or of other nonprofit public agencies. 

But the primary purpose of the public schools is to give a general 
education to children and youth; the major purpose of the public 
work program is to provide jobs, wages, and specific work training 
for youth. There seems to be an overlapping field, in that schools 
provide training for jobs, and public work programs provide train- 
ing on the job. There is no clear-cut line between these two types of 
training. Yet if the schools should take over the major public work 
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programs for youth that have been administered by the Federal 
Government, they would face all of the administrative problems of 
employing agencies; and if public work agencies should take over 
the functions of providing all of the related training for youth on 
their projects, the related training of youth might be less effective 
and in some cases more costly. The public work programs should 
arrange to provide related educational and vocational training to 
the youth in their employ, and they should do this whenever pos- 
sible through the public school. Where public-school service is not 
available for related training, such training should be given, never- 
theless, even though the work agency itself may need to provide it. 
This may be necessary on projects such as those of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps located in national parks or forests far from school 
facilities. 

The public work programs for youth should borrow a page from 
the book of practices followed by the best private industries. Good 
employers and personnel managers know the value of “upgrading” 
by means of training on the job whereby an employee is allowed to 
learn new skills and to progress to better paid jobs. Progressive in- 
dustries draw upon the resources of the schools and colleges for 
much of their related training. They provide such training where it 
is not otherwise available. Public work programs should do likewise. 

A public work program administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be designed to supplement and implement the work 
of existing State and local institutions, including the schools; it 
would include the functions of the present overlapping Federal 
youth work agencies, and provide a cohesive unit in which youth 
unable to find suitable places either in schools or in private industry 
could obtain useful work with modest wages. It should afford some 
chance for tryout experience, as well as some vocational guidance 
and training related to the work being performed. To be effective, 
it is particularly important that the Federal youth work program be 
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coordinated with the public employment service so that youth can 
be easily inducted from public into private employment. 

The national youth work program should be sharply distin- 
guished from any program of work relief for adults; it should pro- 
vide full-time work for each enrolled youth, offering principally 
work experience but arranging for the necessary related educational, 
health, and recreational services. The work opportunity offered 
should be available to all unemployed out-of-school youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21. Such a program should be organized to elimi- 
nate the present administrative difficulties between the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, which 
force them into direct competition for enrollees, personnel, and 
funds. 

The national youth work program must experiment in develop- 
ing relationships with private industry in the matter of wages and 
competition, and with other social organizations in connection with 
the production of goods and services for the needs of society. There 
are three general areas in which youth work programs can operate 
effectively. 

The first area is the conservation of natural resources. The Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps has successfully carried out reforestation, 
flood control, prevention of soil erosion, construction of forest fire- 
breaks, improvement of roadside parks, and a variety of related 
tasks that would not have been done through private enterprise. If 
our natural resources are to be preserved and rebuilt we must have 
much more public work of this type. 

Provision of goods and services for governmental wad welfare 
agencies is a second area. When youth build lodges in national parks 
and forest reserves, or provide hospitals in impoverished sections 
which otherwise would not have them, they do not compete with 
private labor. The same is true when they produce garden produce, 
raise chickens, and tend dairy cattle to provide food for destitute 
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families, or when they make clothing and assist in furnishing homes 
for such families. When they perform such noncompetitive services 
at cataloguing museum supplies or building agricultural markets, 
their contribution to community life becomes important. 

The third area for the operation of youth work programs lies in 
the production of those goods and the operation of those services 
which youth themselves and younger children need. When, with 
their own labor, they produce facilities for their own recreation, 
for their own education, and for their own employment by building 
community services which they can operate, they have not inter- 
fered with adult economy and have immeasurably improved their 
own welfare. In the Federal youth work programs, youth have built 
hundreds of youth-center buildings; they have constructed several 
thousand school buildings, dormitories, workshops, and athletic 
fields; they have built furniture and equipment; they have fur- 
nished much of the leadership and supervision necessary to the 
operation of their own recreational programs. These examples are 
only a few of hundreds that might be listed. 

The national youth work program should be federally supported 
and administered, because most local and many State taxing units 
do not have the fiscal ability to support such an enterprise, and also 
because a Federal institution can more quickly adjust itself to the 
prompt and large-scale expansion and contraction necessitated by 
private employment fluctuations. 

There are, however, certain other youth programs in which Fed- 
eral funds can be used to best advantage by making grants-in-aid to 
the States. In areas in which all the States have had a reasonably suc- 
cessful administrative experience, and for which all States have in 
operation an administrative organization actually serving, grants- 
in-aid are best. Education is such an area. 

The purely local methods of financing educational opportunities 
must be bulwarked by Federal aid. In view of the marked inequality 
in tax resources among the several States, it will be impossible to 
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secure equal educational opportunities for all youth unless some 
equalization fund is established to help finance the education of 
children living in marginal areas. The agricultural States, generally, 
have the fewest resources. The farm population, with 9 or 10 per 
cent of the Nation’s income, must educate 30 per cent or more of the 
Nation’s children. The southeastern States must educate one fourth 
of the Nation’s children with only one tenth of the Nation’s income. 
Federal aid to the States for educational purposes, safeguarded 
against Federal interference with the instructional processes, is es- 
sential. Such aid should not be considered as charity from wealthy 
cities and States to their poorer neighbors, but as a part of the 
Nation’s effort to assure all youth of an equal opportunity for edu- 
cation. 

The care and education of youth is a subject for long-range plan- 
ning. It will not be possible to make hard and fast plans, but the 
processes must be perfected by which fact-finding, careful inter- 
pretation, and consultation can be carried on between the Federal 
Government, the States, the schools, and the private agencies. Com- 
munity councils or community youth councils should be formed 
of representatives of varied ages and interests, including officers of 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies. Such councils, in 
codperation with officers of local governmental units, should give 
attention to long-range policy making, with administration en- 
trusted to competent executives. Plans developed should be made 
available to boards of education, county boards of commissioners, 
city councils, and other quasilegislative bodies. 

State planning boards, carrying on independent and comprehen- 
sive research and advisory services, can assist governors and legis- 
lators in forming broad programs, based on the total resources of the 
State, human and material, for the care and education of youth. 

With careful planning, ill-effects that might otherwise occur in 
the postdefense period can be reduced; but it will be almost too late 

to settle administrative disputes and plan programs when the prob- 
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lems are upon us. Administrative machinery should be examined 
now, and modified where change is needed to make it effective for 
the postwar period. Administrative changes and planning for the 
welfare of youth should proceed concurrently at the local, State, and 
national levels. 

We are not working and planning entirely in the dark. We are 
aware now of many problems that will arise; we can prepare for 
their solution. We can accomplish this if we plan now to provide 
full employment for both youth and adults in the postwar period. 
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WHAT ENGLISH WAR EDUCATION TEACHES 
THE WORLD 


REINHOLD SCHAIRER 


The student of present European history has great difficulties with 
all the swift changes going on in the European scene. The events on 
the battlefield move rapidly; but just as significant are the changes 
going on in what is known as the home front. Looking at one 
division of this home front, Education, with the eyes of a roving 
reporter, we discover movements in process that will leave the 
whole scene of European education after Hitler shifted to form a 
totally new pattern. Educational reconstruction after Hitler will 
have to count on new elements, new facts, and new problems. 

Let us consider, for example, the educational field most neglected 
in Europe before Hitler: that of the age group between 16 to 25, the 
older adolescent group. We in Europe before Hitler left this field 
empty. Apprenticeship training, family influence, and the church 
had receded from it more and more; education did not step in, and 
the adolescents were left to their own devices. Hitler conquered the 
whole field within Germany step by step, and this conquest was one 
of his greatest strategic gains. With those adolescent millions turned 
into Nazis he conquered Germany, and it is they who are now 
sweeping over Europe. 

No educational system in Europe after the end of Hitlerism can 
dare to step backwards, behind the line of 1933. No one dreams of 
any possibility of leaving the adolescent educational field unculti- 
vated again. Nowhere are the sins of omission more quickly pun- 
ished than in education ; and if we neglect this field, a new and more 
dangerous Hitler will rise once more to seize it. 

England has learned this lesson and has not waited until the war’s 
end to find a solution for the adolescent problem. In a silent and 
modest way England has created, during the last fifteen months, a 
solution which could be called one of her greatest triumphs, a model 
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solution for the problem of the adolescent. No nation can win a 
greater victory than to win the loyalty of this adolescent group. If 
this province is lost a nation becomes weak; but if won into active 
loyalty, it can constitute one of the greatest sources of strength. Al- 
ready this English solution of the adolescent problem shows itself 
superior to everything Hitler has done with the same age group. 

Hitler’s educational edicts issued from Berlin resound with the 
eternal quarrel between the school and the Hitler Youth. “Abso- 
lutely and definitely binding” regulations are published to draw a 
line of demarcation between these warring groups. It is a demarca- 
tion line based on the clock. Before 1.30 p.m. the school rules, by 
Hitler’s orders; after 1.30 p.m., the Hitler Youth. Neither one may 
interfere with the province of the other. Loyalty has to be changed 
at 1.30 p.m. like a soiled shirt. 

The new English regulation of the adolescent field grows and 
flowers like a garden. It develops organically in a new unity between 
education, society, and the adolescent. It is foremost a work of the 
teacher. 

In Nazi Germany the teacher is permanently suspect. He is a 
member of the “degenerate older generation.” The nine-year-old 
“Pimpf” (the Junior Hitler Youth) supervises him, spies on him, 
reports about him. Not a single word of praise for the teacher has 
come out of Hitler’s mouth in the last three years: he is still revolt- 
ing, with the Pimpfs, against school and teacher. 

The English development of adolescent education, on the other 
hand, is a product of the deeply humane attitude of the English 
teacher. The English teacher, working unceasingly for the better- 
ment of the youth situation, has produced here one of his greatest 
triumphs. Rightly the former president of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Ramsbotham, in a speech at Liverpool on March 14, 1941, made 
the statement that he did not think any section of the population 
or any profession had shown itself more ready or adaptable in cop- 
ing at a moment’s notice with a host of problems, adding that “the 
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people of our stricken cities would not readily forget the wonderful 
services rendered by the teachers at times of acute crisis and danger.” 
He thought that this war would greatly increase their general ex- 
perience and that the thousands of young men who had joined the 
armed forces would bring back to their schools rich fruits of every 
type and variety. And he added, “When peace returns, the future of 
our race will depend to a very high degree on the quality of the 
teaching profession.” 

The secret of the English solution of the adolescent problem is 
this: the responsibility for this field is shared by two distinct groups. 
These two groups, both interested in the question of youth welfare, 
are both officially recognized and financed: the adult group and the 
adolescent group. The adult group functions under the leadership 
of the educators, by inviting the closest codperation of churches, 
Boy Scouts, and many other agencies, under the name of “Youth 
Committees.” The adolescent group, highly respected and strongly 
supported, is organized locally as an independent youth movement 
into “Youth Service Corps.” Both groups are formed in every vil- 
lage, town, and district; and the Board of Education, the British 
Ministry of Education, has given advice as to how these two groups 
should cooperate. In these unpretentious communications you may 
find educational wisdom of the highest order. 

The youth committees came into existence through the direct 
initiative and responsibility of the educational authorities, but have 
from the very beginning invited all existing youth agencies to take 
their full part in the work; churches, Boy Scouts, trade unions, and 
free youth associations—all were invited to join and all took part. 
The task of the youth committee is to think, speak, and act for the 
whole of the adolescent population. But the independence of each 
individual group is not touched in any way. On the contrary, every 
care is taken to protect their initiative and to multiply their func- 
tions in their special fields. 



































* Press release by Board of Education, March 15, 1941. 
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Before the youth committees were organized a large part of the 
adolescent population, up to 60 to 70 per cent, were entirely unafhli- 
ated with any group. The youth committee is responsible for seeing 
that the whole of the adolescent population is included in the youth 
services offered to young people by the adults. 

The legislation in this field is contained in two circulars of the 
Board of Education to the educational authorities, the first, Circular 
1486 (November 27, 1939); the second, Circular 1516 (June 27, 


1940). 
The first circular states that the 


development of boys and girls between 14-20, who have ceased full-time 
education, has for long been neglected in this country. In spite of the 
efforts of local education authorities and voluntary organisations, provi- 
sion has always fallen short of the need and to-day considerably less than 
half of these boys and girls belong to any organisation. . . . In some parts 
of the country, clubs and other facilities for social and physical recreation 
are almost non-existent. War emphasises this defect in our social services: 
to-day the black-out, the strain of war and the disorganisation of family 
life have created conditions which constitute a serious menace to youth. 
The Government are determined to prevent the recurrence during this 
war of the social problem which arose during the last. 


They have accordingly decided that the Board of Education shall under- 
take a direct responsibility for youth welfare. A National Youth Com- 
mittee has been appointed to advise the President of the Board and a 
special branch of the Board has been organised to administer grants for 
the maintenance and development of facilities. 


Financial assistance and ways to open premises are not enough. 


The problem goes deeper. It challenges our whole sense of social respon- 
sibility. Now, as never before, there is a call for the close association of 
local education authorities and voluntary bodies in full partnership in a 
common enterprise: nor need this entail any loss of prestige or individ- 
uality on either side. The Board have made clear their intentions by setting 
upa National Youth Committee representing all interests, with the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary as Chairman. The National Youth Committee will 
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have as its counterpart local Youth Committees representative of both the 
local education authority and the voluntary organisations. 


The Board therefore urged 


that all local education authorities for Higher Education should now take 
steps to see that properly constituted Youth Committees exist in their 
areas.... 


It is important that from the outset the constitution and functions of the 
Committees should be clearly defined. ... 


The first duty of the Local Youth Committee is to formulate an ordered 
policy, which shall provide for meeting the most immediate needs and 
which shall indicate the lines on which a real advance can be made under 
more favourable conditions. For this purpose the Committee should as- 
certain the local needs and decide where assistance can best be given. In 
doing so, it should bear in mind that the better use of leisure, on which 
the welfare of youth largely depends, cannot be considered without refer- 
ence to social and economic questions. For example, when young people 
are living under unsatisfactory conditions and are employed for unduly 
long hours, often on work of a dull and arduous character, they cannot 
be expected to take full advantage of any facilities offered for the use of 
such leisure as is left to them. The Committee will also plan the lines of 
future development showing clearly how the field should be covered and 
where the responsibility for any new facilities will lie. In this way the 
foundations of an ordered scheme of local provision will be laid without 
imposing an undue strain on public and voluntary finance. 


It is not the task of the Local Youth Committee directly to conduct youth 
activities, but to strengthen the hands of local authorities and voluntary 
organisations. But co-ordination is not enough; a new initiative is needed. 
Young people themselves must be encouraged to find through the Local 
Youth Committee new constructive outlets for their leisure hours and for 
voluntary national service. 


Circular 1516, June 27, 1940, states that the response to circular 1486, 
quoted above, has been almost universal. It goes on to declare that 


the time has now come to attempt to give some guidance on the general 
aim and purpose of the work and to find in the many and varied types 
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of facilities provided some common elements which will serve as a foun- 
dation for this new national movement. 


It puts the question, how can 


social and physical training be continued for the majority of children 
whose education does not extend beyond the Elementary School? ... 


The overriding purpose of all this training is the building of character: 
this implies developing the whole personality of individual boys and girls 
to enable them to take their place as full members of a free community. 


This principle leads the British Government to the following state- 
ments: 


Any attempt at a State-controlled uniformity or regimentation would be 
both stupid and perilous; more than that, it would be wholly alien to the 
spirit of this country. The function of the State in this work is to focus 
and lead the efforts of all engaged in Youth Welfare; to supplement the 
resources of existing national organisations without impairing their in- 
dependence; and to ensure through co-operation that the ground is cov- 
ered in a way never so far attained. The function of the Local Education 
Authorities is equally clear and essential. They are to take the initiative 
in their local areas; provide the machinery for local co-operation; encour- 
age existing organisations to extend their work; and fill the gaps not cov- 
ered by such organisations... . 


There need be no clash between statutory and voluntary effort. Variety 
of approach with a common purpose is no new principle in our educa- 
tion system; but it has even more significance in youth work than in the 
schools, because of the strong traditions and individuality possessed by 
the national voluntary organisations. ... 


Something more [than financial assistance] is needed if a genuine move- 
ment of Youth is to be created in this country. Leadership is essential; and 
much of it must spring from the corporate life of youth itself. Here lies the 
challenge to Local Youth Committees and voluntary bodies. It is upon 
local genius and local patriotism that the foundations of democracy rest. 
Opportunities for service must therefore be offered to young people as 
well as opportunities to equip themselves for service. At a time like the 
present, when the nation is fighting for its life, the preparation of our 
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youth for their full participation in the life of the nation assumes a new 
significance. In the days that lie immediately before us the demands on 
our efforts and energies to deal with other tasks will be very insistent; yet 
we cannot afford to neglect the youth for whose free future the struggle is 


being waged. 
The experience crystallizes the following points: 


(a) One of the chief attractions of the Corps to young people is that they 
are enabled to acquire a recognised status in the community. Whilst, 
therefore, the help and guidance of older people should be available, when 
required, such help and guidance should not be obtrusive. The young 
people should be encouraged themselves to start and to run their own 
organisations. 


(b) Emphasis should be on actual present service to the community and 
the nation and not merely on training for some future eventuality. In this 
way there will be a direct appeal to the idealism and sense of service of 
young people and this, taken in conjunction with the feeling that their 
service is recognised, will develop the sense of responsibility and citizen- 
ship—an awareness of the duties, as well as of the rights, conferred by 
membership of a free community. 


(c) The relation to efficient service of fitness of body, and the alertness of 
mind that bodily fitness brings with it, should be made clear. Once this 
is done, boys and girls will readily respond to the offer of facilities for 
healthy physical training and active recreation. 


(d) The development of a wide variety of recreative interests, indoor as 
well as outdoor, as part of the Youth Service Corps is important. Such 
interests help to maintain the “holding power” of the squads and to de- 
velop the social sense. In a word, they have an important part to play in 
making the Corps a continuing element of the Youth Service when the 
present strong incentive of national service in war-time is removed. For 
the need for service to the community and for the spirit that prompts it 
will not pass with the war; the need of youth for the fullest possible op- 
portunities to learn and practice the lessons of initiative, self-giving and 
self-government will remain no less insistent. 


The eagerness of young people to serve their country at this time offers an 
opportunity that should not be missed. Suggestion, encouragement and 
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some guidance may bring into practical activity a goodwill and readiness 
for service hitherto not developed. The Board are confident that Local 
Authorities and Youth Committees who have not yet done so will con- 
sider the potentialities of Youth Service Corps as a means of harnessing 
that eagerness to the national effort, with advantage both to the young 
people themselves and to the nation as a whole. 


The circular then goes on to describe how the first such youth 
movement was stimulated by the educational authorities of East 
Suffolk, a rural district opposite the French coast of Dunkirk, which 
had been under progressive educational guidance for many years. 
The local educational authorities throughout the district appealed 
to youth to form youth squads and youth corps to serve the country 
in the hour of danger. This was done immediately after Dunkirk in 
the summer of 1940. Young people responded in large numbers, and 
they formed such groups everywhere. When they asked for further 
guidance they received a long list of things that could be done. For 
the rest they were “told to find out for themselves what needed to be 
done in their localities, and then to do it. The secretary of the Squad 
was told to report in writing at the end of three weeks what had been 
done, with the name, address and date of birth of each member.” 
Afterwards monthly reports were requested. “The variety of work 
done is astonishing. Things have been done so satisfactorily that 
Youth Squads are now being asked by official bodies such as Parish 
Councils and Urban District Councils to undertake particular tasks.” 
The circular continues: 


One interesting feature of the East Suffolk Youth Service Corps is their 
development of recreational interests. Each Squad in its own way is be- 
coming a social, educational and recreational unit. The large majority 
of members have joined the local Evening Institutes, while some Squads 
have formed Drama, First Aid and Dancing classes. 


These quotations will give a picture of how this whole youth 
movement called officially “Youth Service Corps” came into exist- 
ence and developed. The last reports arrived from England tell that 
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the corps are spreading everywhere, in all villages and towns, doing 
an immense amount of work for the harvest, for black-outs, for the 
support of families in distress, for the relief of those who have suf- 
fered from bombings, in growing vegetables, helping to educate 
small children, delivering newspapers to far-distant houses. In short, 
England has, in this war, for the first time united the greater part of 
the adolescent youth into services of all different kinds, and has done 
this entirely on a voluntary basis with self-administration by youth. 
To give youth responsibility for national service, so that they grow 
through these services to a capacity for more important action and 
learn that citizenship means readiness to serve—this is the secret of 
the new British youth movement. There have repeatedly been youth 
movements on a similar line in different countries of the continent 
of Europe; but never before has a free and unregimented, nonmili- 
taristic youth movement been recognized and even encouraged by 
a government. The British Government not only recognizes and 
encourages these Youth Service Corps, but it has provided all the 
means to finance their administration and to find equipment for 
their tasks, and even to pay salaries for the staff. 

Even in doing so the Government has restrained itself entirely 
from any regimentation but has emphasized again and again that 
youth should be left alone, should be shown great confidence, and 
should be advised by adults only when adults are asked for advice. 
The British Government in the worst months of the history of its 
people has shown a tenderness and understanding toward youth 
which every educator will appreciate. 

In many places a registry of youth groups is proposed as an “effec- 
tive means of giving drive and cohesion to the local youth services.” 


The formation of such registers will enable youth committees to keep in 
constant touch with all those working in the interest of young people 
in their area and to secure contact with the young people themselves; . . . 
they will be a means of bringing youth groups wishing for assistance with 
the development of games, sports, physical training, camping, cycling, 
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rambling, etc., into direct touch with local units of the national bodies 
concerned with the encouragement of such activities; and they will serve 
as an instrument through which young people who have not hitherto 
belonged to youth groups can be brought into contact with clubs, volun- 
tary organisations, classes and centres suited to meet their needs. (Circular 
1529, November 8, 1940) 


The newspapers bring us many pictures of radiantly happy, smil- 
ing groups of young people helping in the worst disasters of the 
British towns, or marching out to bring in the harvest. Personal let- 
ters tell us that now, for the first time in many years, English youth 
is united and enthusiastically behind the nation. The secret of this is 
not the application of methods teaching youth to be war-minded or 
seekers of warlike glory. For the first time in the history of Europe, 
the youth of a nation at war is encouraged to be actively peace- 
minded, devoted to the social services. They will defend their coun- 
try against the barbarian onslaught, certainly; but they will be ready 
to go on with their service, and to expand it, with the coming of 
peace. And when Hitler is defeated they will be ready to work to- 
gether with similar groups of young people who are already secretly 
working on the continent, persecuted and suppressed by the Nazi 
forces, and losing hundreds of martyrs, in Norway, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and France, and even in Germany; but one day after Hitler 
to be united in a glorious European youth movement. Europe is not 
a lost cause. 





Reinhold Schairer studied philosophy, education, and law at Tuebingen, Berlin, and 
Geneva Universities. After the war, organized and directed the Central Committee of All 
German Universities for Student Welfare and Self-help. Left Germany voluntarily in 1933 
and studied youth questions in many European countries. Was head of the Department of 
International Studies of the London University Institute of Education (1937-1940) when he 
was sent to this country to interest American educators in educational reconstruction. Has 
recently been appointed Director of Educational Research of the United States Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction. In 1939 he became a British subject. 








UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


With this number Tue Journat begins a series of articles extending 
over a year or a number of years devoted to postwar educational recon- 
struction. The contributions in this section will be prepared under the 
general editorship of Dean E. George Payne, a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction. In this proposed emphasis in the coming issues THE 
Journat will be the organ of a group which has been formed into a com- 
mittee to serve as a central agency to codrdinate the work of the various 
agencies and organizations in their attempt to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program in a distressed world after the downfall of Hitlerism. 

The movement for educational reconstruction after the destruction of 
Hitlerism began in Europe more than four years ago. It soon became evi- 
dent that America should be brought into the picture, since the conflict 
was one of autocracy against democracy and that the help of one of the 
remaining great democracies—America—is necessary to effect a perma- 
nent program of educational reconstruction. Dr. Reinhold Schairer was 
selected by the British Committee and sent to America to elicit the aid 
of educators. Dr. Schairer consulted with numerous key people and fi- 
nally Dr. Aydelotte, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, called a meeting there to consider the proposals of Dr. Schairer 
as a representative of the British Committee. 

The meeting called by Dr. Aydelotte met August 6 and 7, 1940, at 
Princeton, in the Institute for Advanced Study and was attended by the 
following persons: 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Director, Institute for Advanced Study 

Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult 
Education, New York City 

Dr. Willard Givens, Secretary, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Reverend Dr. Hunter Guthrie, representing Father G. L. Gannon, 
President, Fordham University, New York City 

Dr. Samuel L. Hamilton, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City 

Dr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Director, Workers Education Bureau of 
America, New York City 
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Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York City 

Dean E. George Payne, School of Education, New York University, 
New York City 

Dr. Reinhold Schairer, University of London, London, England 

Dr. George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


At the end of this two-day conference, those present unanimously de- 
cided to form the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, with Dr. Aydelotte as its chairman and Dr. Spencer Miller as its 
secretary. The committee indicated its purposes as follows: 


1. To evaluate the lessons of the war in the field of education 

2. To contribute to the task of rebuilding education throughout Europe 
on a sounder and deeper basis after the war, with special emphasis on 
the age group 15 to 25 

3. To begin immediately the active planning of such educational re- 
building 

4. To invite friends of education in other countries to join in this task of 
evaluation and reconstruction 


It was recognized that after every European war in the last 150 years, 
significant changes have taken place in the educational system of many 
of the countries affected. In many cases, the forces standing for demo- 
cratic education were not sufficiently prepared, and the reforms intro- 
duced were not maintained. Friendly codperation between the democratic 
nations was lacking. Totalitarian groups, on the other hand, have been 
and are, as everywhere, highly active in planning, propagating, and im- 
posing on others their system of suppression and tyranny in education, 
whenever they were able to force weaker nations. When totalitarianism 
collapses, the forces standing for democratic education must demonstrate 
that they can equal and even surpass the autocracies in the field of edu- 
cation and the training and welfare of youth. 

The task will not be an easy one. Many millions of youth will be unem- 
ployed at the end of the war. Youth unemployment must be definitely 
solved. The youth group 15 to 25 must not be permitted to fall back into 
an educational vacuum. The institutions of higher learning in Europe 
will be in ruins at a moment when the nations need their services most 
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urgently. Education, as a whole, will need a new orientation. To destroy 
the false ideals of totalitarianism, only strong new spiritual forces of the 
opposite type will be effective. 

In all these questions improvisation would be a very doubtful way of 
action. To prepare everything in time is imperative; omission will put 
a heavy burden on our shoulders. An effective plan to help the countries 
in Europe in their grave time of transition will form an important step 
to meet the need for future leaders of democratic education and youth. 
Nothing could help more to form a basis of future good will between the 
European nations than a carefully designed plan of service in the field of 
education and welfare of youth, which has been prepared during war- 
time and is immediately effective after the war. 

From the very beginning, the committee was convinced that the most 
effective method of procedure would be to decentralize as much of its 
efforts as possible and to assign certain special research tasks to the uni- 
versities and teacher-training institutions willing to codperate in this plan. 

Dr. Schairer was advised by the other members of the committee to 
spend the first months of his work in this country in traveling through 
the States and to speak and to lecture to as many individuals and groups 
as possible. A scholarship of the Rockefeller Foundation, offered for this 
purpose, made it possible for him to do so. Dr. Schairer has visited a great 
number of centers of learning from the East to the West coast, from the 
North to the South. He has lectured to a great number of students. He 
was invited to speak about educational reconstruction at the annual meet- 
ings of the Association of American Colleges, the National Education 
Association, the Progressive Education Association, and at many other 
important meetings. 

Everywhere there was deep interest in the problem of educational re- 
construction; the readiness to codperate became more and more alive. It 
was, therefore, decided a few months ago that the United States Com- 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction form its own research center, with 
Dr. Schairer as its director. This office is now at Two West 45th Street, 
New York City. As its first documents, it has published three reports 
available on request to all interested in these questions: 


Britain’s Educational War Efforts and Peace Plans 
Education in Nazi Germany 
France in the Process of Educational Reconstruction 
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A number of other reports are in preparation. 


A part of the efforts of the Research Center was devoted to the prepara- 
tions of an eight-day conference on educational reconstruction, which met 
during the days of the World Education Conference of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship at Ann Arbor, July 4 to 12. A group of American and 
European educators met there in their private capacity to find cut how far 
the challenge of educational reconstruction could be expressed in terms 
of research and action. The results of this group are published under the 
title of Proposal to Men of Good Will for Educational Reconstruction 
After the War. Newspapers and magazines gave wide publicity to the 
meeting and the recommendations adopted. (Copies are available at the 
Research Center of the United States Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction, 2 West 45th Street, New York City.) 

In this report, the importance of definite plans and specific action along 
lines of educational reconstruction was further emphasized and a num- 
ber of concrete proposals were formulated for educational reconstruction 
in Europe after the defeat of Hitlerism, as: 


“Break down the walls that stand between school and community. Up- 
root the idea that book knowledge in itself can be a guide in living. Make 
the schools institutions where the ideal of equality becomes a reality. En- 
courage and support everywhere and in every form the willingness of 
youth to serve. Recognize the fact that youth everywhere faces a grave 
crisis. Unemployment of youth must be eliminated by a common effort 
of all. Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts to do better work. Work 
for the regeneration of faith. Not only towns are in ruins, millions of souls 
are devastated. When the false gods fall, let not the altars be empty.” 


Wherever the case of educational reconstruction in Europe after Hitler 
was presented (and the committee started from this point only), immedi- 
ately the question was put: “And what about America?” Not only will 
Germany, after Hitler, have fifteen millions unemployed, a great num- 
ber of them youth—America will have, perhaps, an even larger number. 
When you speak about unrest amongst youth and the necessity to find a 
new orientation for education, there must be a new emphasis on youth’s 
self-help and youth welfare. Are we, ourselves, not in a similar situation, 
when the war and armaments-prosperity come to an end? Why start to: 
think about Europe? Are not our own problems closer to us? 
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To this question, those devoted to the task of educational reconstruc- 
tion answer wholeheartedly and again and again, “Yes.” The situation 
of youth and of education in America certainly needs also, and in the full- 
est possible sense, the deep interest and devoted efforts of men and women 
thinking in terms of educational reconstruction. But we differ from those 
who put the question under the headline of “Either, Or.” We are con- 
vinced that educational reconstruction in America and in Europe form a 
unity in more than one sense. 

From day to day, we are learning more and more the truth that our fate 
and Europe’s fate are interconnected. If Hitler should win, our whole 
future will change. Democracy and tyranny cannot exist together in this, 
our world, decreasing in size from year to year. Educators should open 
their eyes more and more to this truth. 

When Hitler will be beaten by the common effort of Europe and 
America, can any one think in terms of quietly returning to the time 
when the ocean divided two separate worlds? Are we not all convinced 
that Europe will be reborn as a free continent only if we go on to help, 
not only to lend and lease, but to codperate and encourage in this grave 
time of transition? After the terror of war and tyranny is over and a new 
day of liberty begins to emerge, that liberty will remain uncertain, weak, 
and doubtful if we American educators cease to help, lose interest, and 
make our friendship to the free countries, now expressed in such strong 
terms, again a matter of academic abstraction only. But the strongest rea- 
son for the necessity of considering educational reconstruction in Europe 
and America as twin brothers is the following : Europe, in all its chaos and 
misery, offers a unique object of a case study showing into what depths 
of desperation countries can fall if they consider freedom as a privilege 
only and not also as a duty, if the well-being of youth is put aside and the 
younger generation is left in this dark valley of hopelessness and misery 
of unemployment and 4leceived hopes! 

American educators would act unwisely if they did not look at the 
changing picture of the present Europe with great eagerness to learn, a 
capacity in which American teachers always excelled. 

It is for these reasons that THE JourNat will devote a part of its space 
in each issue to the questions of educational reconstruction in America, 
Europe, and elsewhere. A number of farseeing universities and centers of 
education have already expressed the hope and intention to make the 
matter of educational reconstruction the subject of special studies and 
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research and to offer this new emphasis to their students, especially to 
their graduate groups. We hope sincerely that such plans can be realized 
soon and effectively. There is no time left for long deliberation. We need 
to move with dispatch and effectiveness in the development of a program 
suited to the needs of a new world. 

In this development, THe Journat will seek continually to exert con- 
structive leadership. As the official organ of the United States Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction, the plans of the committee will be de- 
scribed and the activities and programs of agencies and organizations 
summarized. The editors will welcome brief summaries of such activities 
being carried on or contemplated and will gladly serve as a medium for 
exchange of plans and programs in educational reconstruction. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Dusk of Dawn, by W. E. B. DuBois. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1940. 


At last the trilogy of Negro autobiography has been completed. The 
controversy between the philosophies of W. E. B. DuBois and Booker T. 
Washington are commonplace to every student of Negro life in America. 
The middle-of-the-road pattern of behavior was advocated by James 
Weldon Johnson. Washington’s viewpoint was stated in his book Up 
From Slavery published many years ago. Johnson’s viewpoint was well 
expressed in his book Along This Way, and it only remained for DuBois 
to complete the publications. His Dusk of Dawn does just that. 

DuBois admits in the beginning that his life possesses significance only 
because of the problem with which it is identified. One feels in reading 
the book that he has deliberately sacrificed the personal elements for the 
problem itself. This he admits by saying that he never was a popular 
leader. What he lacked in popular leadership he compensated for in 
scholarship and logical thinking, however. 

The autobiography is unusually objective, and shows with a remark- 
able degree of clarity the problems of the era in which the author’s seventy 
years have been lived. It is encouraging to note that the author feels that 
at last a faint glow is showing on the horizon of race relations, and that we 
are on the road to progress in the solution of one of America’s greatest 
problems. 

Dr. DuBois’s sociological training, insight, and understanding make 
his book most valuable to every person interested in the social problems 
of America. He has done what countless other persons have failed to do; 
namely, to give an insight into what it means to be a Negro in a white 
civilization. 


Emigrant Communities in South China, by Ta Coen. New York: 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, xvi +- 287 pages. 


As the subtitle states, this is a study of overseas migration and its in- 
fluence on standards of living and social change. The investigation was 
conducted in three emigrant and one nonemigrant community in south- 
eastern China. It included a general study of the social and economic life 
of the communities and detailed analysis of customs, attitudes, and eco- 
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nomic conditions of approximately 2,000 families. Investigators lived in 
each area for several weeks. Questionnaires were received from nearly 
50,000 persons. 

The results are too comprehensive to be included here except to note 
that there was a higher standard of living but greater social disintegration 
in the communities from which large numbers had emigrated than from 
nonemigrant areas. 


The Dutch, by A. J. Barnouw. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1940, xii + 197 pages. 

This is an extremely interesting portrayal of the Dutch people and of 
the country. The author vividly describes the character of the folk, their 
conquest of the sea (he “debunks” the boy’s thumb-in-the-dike story), 
their schools, gardens, religion, and language of Holland before Hitler’s 
conquest. 

The section on Holland’s policy of belated defense and consistent 
neutrality reads like a segment of ancient history, for while the book was 
in press her proud boast of inviolate neutrality and her spurning of alli- 
ances were at least contributing factors to her present subservience as a 
province of Greater Germany. 


What’s Democracy to Yc:.? by JosEpH Gottoms. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, xi + 118 pages. 


The author of this very readable little volume has had a unique back- 
ground. Born in Czarist Russia, he visited it again under Stalin, was in 
Italy when Mussolini marched on Rome, and in Munich at the time of 
Hitler’s first “putsch.” 

Through graphic description of events, pertinent quotation, and terse 
text, the author draws sharp contrasts between dictatorships and democ- 
racy. Yet, throughout runs a rich perspective of history and an abiding 
faith in democracy. “Determined on democracy we can proceed in the 
task of supplementing temporary remedies with a healing that will go 
to the heart of the world’s disorder.” 


Bronson Alcott, Teacher, by Dororuy McCusxey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, 217 pages. 


This book is an account, drawn largely from manuscripts written by 
himself and those in his circle, of the mental life and the educational 
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experiments of Bronson Alcott. Readers of his daughter Louisa’s Little 
Women and Little Men will find here the underlying philosophical theo- 
ries of life and education so concretely exemplified in those beloved vol- 
umes. Devotees of progressive education will be fascinated by the great 
and tragic attempt of Alcott, the born teacher, to make school a place of 
happiness and activity, where body, mind, and spirit could grow. 
Students of the history of education will find a stimulating account of 
“the American Pestalozzi”; and will learn a good deal about the way the 
work of Europeans like Pestalozzi, Owen, and Lancaster, and of Ameri- 
cans, like Elizabeth Peabody, McClure, and Mann, affected education a 
hundred years ago. (School and social situations in New England are, 
incidentally, effectively sketched.) Beginning students of transcenden- 
talism will find the mental history of “the purest of the transcendental- 
ists,” Bronson Alcott, a lively introduction to this philosophy, and will get 
some valuable knowledge of Emerson, Hawthorne, and other leading 


thinkers of that day. 


A Guide to Guidance, by Cuares M. SmirH AND Mary N. Roos. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1941, 440 pages, $3.00. 


With a charm uncommon in educational works, these authors cover a 
broad field of guidance interests ranging from psychological counseling 
to job hunting. For youth who has been “sitting” instead of “doing,” they 
suggest that adaptability is bigger than ability. In place of loose curricula 
based on minimum requirements, they advise diverse curricula based on 
ethics. In places, the authors draw conclusions on what seems to be insuf- 
ficient or questionable evidence, but the sincere, stimulating quality of 
their recommendations is good compensation for lack of scholastic pre- 
cision. Much significant information on kinds of tests and guidance prac- 
tice is offered. 


The Development of European Civilization, by CLARENCE PERKINS, 
CLARENCE H. MatTerson, AND REGINALD I. Lovett. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 1,174 pages, $4.50. 


There appears to be no limit to the production of general surveys of 
European civilization. During the past two years almost every month has 
seen the appearance of one or more. Most of them are extremely sketchy, 
with the emphasis on those phases about which the author or authors 
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happened to know most. In only a few is the emphasis distributed evenly 
over the entire period covered by the book. The present volume by Messrs. 
Perkins, Matterson, and Lovell, which covers the development of Euro- 
pean civilization from prehistoric times to July 27, 1940, is definitely to 
be classed with the best surveys that have appeared. In it no one period is 
emphasized at the expense of another; all are treated at equal length. Nor 
did the authors slight any phase of history. Economic, social, and cultural 
as well as political factors are allotted liberal space in the narrative. A spe- 
cial virtue of the volume is its lucid and interesting account of the role 
science has played in the development of European civilization. The style 
is simple and readable; the facts are sound, and the treatment is objective. 
In short, the authors have performed a difficult task in a creditable man- 
ner. Both teachers and students will find this volume not only informa- 
tive but also interesting. 


There’s No Place Like Home, A Family Lives Together, by James 
Lee ELLENwoop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, 230 
pages, $2.00. 


This book is a practical guide for parents. It is uniquely illustrated and 
simply written. The author uses his own family, consisting of grandma, 
mother, father, Jane nineteen, Jud seventeen, Ann fourteen, and Ruth 
eleven, as an example of the life and problems of the average American 
family. He discusses very clearly and logically such matters as character 
development, each person’s place and responsibilities in the home, paren- 
tal advice, sex education, and discipline. 

The author has had a wide range of experience. After graduating from 
Columbia, he was a boy’s companion and tutor, a newspaperman, was 
active in the ministry for twelve years as pastor of Methodist churches, 
and at present is the executive secretary of the New York State Y.M.C.A.; 
he is in constant touch with parents, teachers, and children. 
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